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The cost of Italian schools was, and has always remained, very
low; and the * Gymnasium'-Lyceum, though a little more expen-
sive than other schools, and with fewer opportunities for scholar-
ships than the Normal School, was no exception. But the school
fees were not the main item in the cost of education; nor were
books, although the number of books every student was expected
to own was quite high. The main problem, in which the
e Gymnasium '-Lyceum differed from the other schools, is that
it led to no qualification before the studies were completed in
the university. To send a boy of ten to the * Gymnasium' meant
a decision on the part of the parents to keep him at school till
about his twenty-second or twenty-third year, with no prospect
of any good career if his studies were interrupted at an earlier
age. The Technical Institute, the Normal School, and the
Technical School opened by themselves the way to many careers,
even though not the highest. This class distinction based on the
financial capacity of the family did not mean that all the richer
young people crowded the ' Gymnasium '-Lyceum; and many
quite poor families of the upper-middle class, with traditions of
refinement and culture, were ready to make great sacrifices in
order to give a classical education to their children.
This finer culture which the students acquired at the ' Gymna-
sium '-Lyceum was mainly based on the study of Latin and
Greek, Italian language and literature, and history. Though the
classical languages were meant and were said to give the
'humanistic' spirit to young people, they lacked much of what
is really humanist in the way they were taught. It became more
and more the rule that Latin and Greek were studied as a train-
ing of the mind, somewhat similar to the training given by the
study of logic and mathematics. An interest in the rules and
irregularities of phonetics, morphology, and syntax took the place
of interest in the language itself as it was used to express the lofty
thought and imagination of the classical writers. In spite of five
or eight years of hard work, almost all students found it impos-
sible, without the help of a dictionary, to read quite easy passages
in Latin, much less Greek. Only in exceptional cases would any
former student of the classical schools find pleasure in reading
Latin and Greek prose and poetry, or even possess the ability to
do so without great difficulty. Nor was anyone able to use the
classical languages for any literary or scientific purpose. Latin
composition had disappeared from the schools, whether in prose
or in verse; and the difficulty of the Greek vocabulary and verb-
forms seemed such an insurmountable obstacle that the very
idea of expressing one's mind in this language appeared quite
impossible. The few texts read in the upper classes of the